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Help for Endangered Animals 


More than twenty years ago the American 
Committee for International Wild Life spon¬ 
sored a major research project on endangered 
animals which culminated in the publication 
of two remarkable books.* They contained 
data on hundreds of forms of mammals that 
had become extinct during the Christian era 
or were at that time threatened with extinc¬ 
tion. Mammalogist Francis Harper, who com¬ 
piled Extinct and Vanishing Mammals of the 
Old World, calculated that the world had lost 
through extinction about 106 forms (species 
and subspecies) of mammals in 2000 years. 
He estimated that 67 percent of these had be¬ 
come extinct in the century prior to 1945 
(publication date) and about 38 percent during 
the first half of the twentieth century. This 
showed a startling acceleration in the rate of 
extinction. 


Conservationists in many parts of the 
world were already troubled about the wor¬ 
sening situation. The work of the American 
Committee brought the problem into sharper 
focus. When in 1948 the International Union 
for the Protection of Nature was founded at 
Fontainebleau, France, the preservation of 
threatened species was seen as a major con¬ 
cern of the new body. Today the Union, now 
called the International Union for the Conser¬ 
vation of Nature, has a growingly active 
“Survival Service” whose “Red Book” lists 
endangered species along with constantly up¬ 
dated information about the status of each. 
Other groups, notably including the U. S„ Fish 
and Wildlife Service, have taken action of 
various kinds aimed at preserving specific 
forms of wildlife threatened with extinction. 


Zoos Join in “Operation Survival” 

Several endangered species, notably the 
orangutan, are protected in their native habi¬ 
tats but threatened by illegal capture and 
smuggling. Zoos of the United States and 
several other countries, through their asso¬ 
ciations, have agreed not to purchase these 
species without evidence that they were 
legally acquired or zoo born. As wild popu¬ 
lations are reduced, zoos are accepting re¬ 
sponsibility for increased captive breeding, 
both to preserve species and to maintain zoo 
collections. 

The Wild Animal Propagation Trust was 
organized several years ago to plan and pro¬ 
mote zoo breeding of rare species. John 
Perry, recently-appointed Assistant Direc¬ 
tor of the National Zoo, devotes much of his 
time to conservation planning, in cooperation 
with WAPT, lUCN, and the Conservation of 
Wildlife Committee of the American Associa¬ 
tion of Zoological Parks and Aquariums. He 
has compiled, for WAPT, a guidebook show¬ 
ing which species should have first priority 
in zoo breeding plans. 


had been extinct in the wild for many years 
before the species first became known to the 
western world. 

Deer Beyond a Wall 

The bizarre history of Pere David’s deer 
is familiar to many. These curious Asiatic 
deer, which uniquely shed their antlers twice 
a year, were once indigenous to an uncertain 
range in China, Their existence was brought 
to the attention of European zoologists in 1865 
when a French Missionary, Pere Armand 
David, saw a herd of them over a wall of the 
strictly guarded Imperial Hunting Park south 
of Peking. In subsequent years, after diplo¬ 
matic negotiations, a number of specimens 
reached European zoos. War and famine led 
to the slaughter of China’s entire population 
of the deer species, but in England the Duke 
of Bedford had gathered Europe’s surviving 
representatives into a breeding herd at Wo¬ 
burn Abbey. It prospered. Today about 456 of 
the animals, all descended from the nucleus 
herd, are distributed among zoological col¬ 
lections of the world, including the National 
Zoo. 


* Extinct and Vanishing Mammals of the 
Western Hemisphere, by Glover M. Allen 
(1942); Extinct and Vanishing Mammals of 
the Old World, by Francis Harper (1945). 


Several species, such as Przewalski’s 
horse and the European wisent, survive to¬ 
day only in captivity. An unusual Chinese deer 
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Horses Behind an Iron Curtain 

The only true wild horse in existence en¬ 
dures handicaps ranging from a long unsolved 
mystery about its wild status to a name that 
is almost unpronounceable. Dwellers of in¬ 
hospitable bleak regions of Mongolia, their 
discovery is credited to a Russian named 
Przewalski. Less agile tongues prefer to 
call Przewalski*s horse the Mongolian wild 
horse. Russian zoologists have claimed that 
herds still survive in the wild, but reports 
are obscure and doubt exists. Individual spe¬ 
cimens and small breeding herds are dis¬ 
tributed among a number of zoos in the United 
States and elsewhere, and hopes are high of 
breeding them in increasing numbers. There 
is one in our collection. 


Few zoos have facilities to keep large 
animal herds, and obviously not all birds, 
mammals and reptiles could be propagated 
in captivity in significant numbers. Modern 
zoos, however, have important advantages 
such as the ability to carefully control en¬ 
vironment and afford expert, specialized, 
veterinary care. Knowledge is constantly ex¬ 
panding in this field. Animals that were once 
considered almost impossible to keep alive 
in captivity now thrive and even raise pam¬ 
pered happy families. 


Rare Species at the National Zoo 

The National Zoo has already proved suc¬ 
cessful in raising the head count of a number 
of endangered species. Perhaps its most 
widely acclaimed achievement along these 
lines has been with its pygmy hippos. Their 
status in the wild is not well known. Reports 
conflict. The lUCN believes them to be 
threatened. Billy, our Zoo’s original pygmy 
hippo, arrived in 1927. Hannah, his mate, 
arrived three years later and the success 
story began. As years passed and new speci¬ 
mens established fresh bloodlines, the Zoo 
kept breeding and rearing these prized Li¬ 
berian animals. As any Zoo-goer knows, they 
are still arriving. Pygmy hippos from Wash¬ 
ington are reinforcing the collections—and 
potential breeding stock—of many other zoos. 


Atjeh, the baby orangutan born this year, 
adds another valuable animal to the world’s 
rapidly diminishing population of these great 
apes. The status of the orang, according to 
the lUCN, is “very rare and decreasing”. The 
Wild Animal Propagation Trust hopes to 
intensify efforts by zoos to breed them. There 
are an estimated 349 orangutans distributed 
among 107 zoos in the world (169 in the U.S.). 
The Trust hopes that eventual breeding col¬ 
onies of orangutans will be feasible. 


The Rhino Dilemma 

The problems of captive propagation are 
obviously not simple. Months of planning 
could end dismally if two rare ripple-bellied 
bundycoats just plain disliked each other. 
Rhinos present such problems. With all five 
surviving rhino species listed as endangered, 
this ancient race which certainly resembles 
some “morning after” in the Dawn of Mam¬ 
mals, presents a dilemma to the zoo world. 
Only fortunate zoos can manage to have both 
a he and a she, same species, in their col¬ 
lections. If they do, their problems are only 
beginning. The result of a meeting of the two 
is often a hostile, wall-cracking, bruising 
brawl. Nonetheless rhinos can and have been 
successfully bred and reared in captivity. 
African “black” rhinos (Diceros bicornis) are 
by far the most common zoo specimens and a 
number of them have given birth in zoos. The 
rarer Indian rhino (Rhinoceros unicornis) has 
produced young in at least two zoos. The Na¬ 
tional Zoo has a rare asset in its young white 
rhinos (Diceros simus) which have been 
reared together and with luck could produce 
the first white rhino ever bred in a zoo. 

As for the remaining two varieties of rhino, 
the Javan (Rhinoceros sondaicus) and Sumat¬ 
ran (Didermocerus sumatrensis), the outlook 
is bleak. The Sumatran rhino, smallest in 
the world, is so scarce that only one is known 
to exist in captivity (Copenhagen). The zoo 
score is zero for the Javan species, ofwhich 
only about 35 are thought to survive in the 
wild. Both species, little seen, seldom photo¬ 
graphed and scarcely studied, could become 
extinct, and this in an age when any child can 
sit in his own living room and watch televised 
pictures of the barren face of the moon’s far 
side. 
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The disaster of annihilation is not limited 
to larger animals or to mammals alone. The 
NZP collection includes 24 of the endangered 
species and a number of them are birds, rep¬ 
tiles, or smaller mammals. The lively little 
marmosets from tropical America are favor¬ 
ites with visitors to the small mammal house. 
One variety, the golden marmoset, is num¬ 
bered among the lUCN endangered species. 

The work of securing the future of wild¬ 
life will demand many kinds of action. The 
role of zoos, while limited, could be vital. It 
is certainly conceivable that in a peaceful 
world, China might create a wildlife sanc¬ 
tuary where Pere David’s deer, returning 
home, might increase in numbers and revert 
to a truly wild state. Perhaps coming gen¬ 
erations will see other species similarly re¬ 
turned to ancestral haunts by zoos. 

—Jocel 5 ni Arundel 



ENDANGERED SPECIES SYMBOL 

This is the official endangered animal 
symbol of the Wild Animal Propagation Trust 
and the American Association of Zoological 
Parks and Aquariums. This symbol is sanc¬ 
tioned for use only on zoo and aquarium la¬ 
bels identifying vanishing wild animal spe¬ 
cies. Its major purpose is to standardize the 
identification of endangered species for visi¬ 
tors to all our zoos and aquariums, thus 
calling attention to the plight of vanishing 
creatures. 


The National Zoological Park collection 
includes 24 of the species listed by the lUCN 
as threatened with extinction. You will soon 
be seeing the “Vanishing Animal” symbol on 
cages of the following: 

Hairy-nosed wombat 
Golden marmoset 
Orangutan 
American red wolf 
Timber wolf 
Spectacled bear 
Grizzly bear 
Polar bear 
Cheetah 

Przewalski’s horse ^ 

Indian rhinoceros 
White rhinoceros 
Black rhinoceros 
Pygmy hippopotamus 
Pere David’s deer 
Anoa 

Bighorn sheep 
Komodo dragon lizard 
Duncan saddleback tortoise 
South Albemarle tortoise 
American alligator 
Trumpeter swan 
Nene goose 
Giant Canada goose 


A FACE-LIFTING JOB 

Perhaps some Friends of the National Zoo 
have been worried by newspaper accounts of 
the trouble we have had with paint and plaster 
in the bird house. 

We here in the Zoo are well aware of the 
problem and are much disturbed by it; how¬ 
ever, some difficulties can be expected when¬ 
ever there is such a radical departure from 
the traditional and established norm. When 
we changed from the little square prison cages 
to the community concept, incorporating not 
only many different kinds of birds, but plants, 
pools, artificial rainfall, waterfalls and vast 
areas of skylighting, some snags were inevit¬ 
able. 

The excessively high humidity which re¬ 
sulted cause a rapid deterioration of the paint 
and plaster. The capillary action between the 
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soil and the wall aided in this. The contrac¬ 
tion and expansion of the skylight roof caused 
trouble with the caulking compound and there 
has been some leakage, letting in a few drops 
of natural rainfall to benefit the plants but also 
worsening the paint and plaster situation. 


Our visiting public has contributed to the 
damage of the walls, particularly on the cor¬ 
ners where the pressure of many feet has 
caused the chipping of plaster. 

The newspapers and many people have de¬ 
cried the deterioration. But the major depar¬ 
tures and innovations in exhibition, which 
were the rainfall, wire-front cages, com¬ 
munity grouping, and mixing the people and 
the birds, have all worked out beyond our 
wildest expectations. 


Painting is a normal once-every-two- 
years procedure. We have delayed this paint¬ 
ing until the plaster is under control. We are 
planning this fall to start a program of re¬ 
plastering, using a water-resistant plaster 
and repainting with a plastic, water-repellent 
paint. This will be done piecemeal so that the 
building will not have to be closed. There will 
be no more than four cages at a time under 
repair. 


One of the facts that the Friends will no¬ 
tice is that we are going to give the plaster 
ample opportunity to dry, probably more than 
30 days of curing. We hurried once, but this 
time we will give the plaster all the time it 
needs. 


We have a design for the great flight room 
ceiling which will give more slope and run¬ 
off of rainwater, and this should correct the 
roof-leaking problem. This work, of course, 
will be done after the close of this winter* s 
heating season, probably beginning after 
Easter. It is just the top layer that is being 
modified; therefore, the birds will not have 
to be removed and they will have the pleas¬ 
ure of looking up at the feet of the workmen, 
which ought to give the birds a novel worm* s- 
eye-view of the humans. The birds will un¬ 
doubtedly have many comments about those 
mixed-up flying people, —angels perhaps? 


After the roof in the great flight room is 
fixed, the paint and plaster will be renewed. 

If any of your friends complain about the 
bird house, remind them that if they look at 
the entire picture, the status of the collec¬ 
tion and the breeding record there, they will 
find that it is one of the very best. The 
troubles are superficial. 

Those who Inspected the bird house in the 
first weeks after it opened will remember the 
pretty beaded curtains that hung at the sev¬ 
eral entrances. These proved irresistible to 
our younger patrons, who made off with 
strings of them, and strips of plastic had to 
be installed instead. Oh well, we live and 
learn. 

—Theodore H. Reed 


BUSHMASTER, ANYONE? 


The big stern-looking man said, “1*11 co¬ 
operate with your labeling program as soon 
as you produce a 15-foot bushmaster for the 
collection.** I almost dldn*t catch the twinkle 
in his eyes. And after four years (and the 
second go-’round labeling the reptile house) 
he still catches me off guard, kidding with a 
perfectly straight face. Headkeeper of rep¬ 
tiles Mario (Jack) DePrato normally is all 
strictly business on the job, but underneath 
lies a sense ofhumor that nobody should miss. 

Jack tells me he started working at the 
Zoo some 25 years ago (though I don’t believe 
it) for the large sum of $1320 per annum, 
and as a native Washingtonian he remembers 
the NZP when “it was still a pup.** Although 
always a reptile man at heart (he was also 
rept^e headkeeper at the Philadelphia Zoo 
for two years). Jack spent eight years on the 
bear lines here andhas worked everywhere in 
the Zoo except the bird division. 

A facet of Jack DePrato that perhaps not 
too many people know is his sleight-of-hand. 
He is an accomplished magician and an active 
member of the Societyof American Magicians. 
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It’s certainly no secret that he’s mighty 
partial to Bung, our renowned Komodo dragon, 
but Jack likes many other critters too,—tree 
frogs, for example, and the big snakes; and 
he likes hatching little snakes and lizards and 
growing them up to be big. 

His closest call was being sprayed on face 
and arms by a spitting cobra—happily with 
no ill effects, but it certainly is to Jack’s 
credit that although he has handled and col¬ 
lected hundreds and hundreds of snakes in 
his 30-year herpetological career, he has 
never been bitten by a venomous species. 
Keep up that record, Mr. DePrato. We need 
you around for the next 25! 

And in the meantime, won’t somebody 
please come up with a 15-foot bushmaster 
for the collection? 

—Marion McCrane 


ZOO PERSONALITY 


Did you ever wonder about Richard? —up 
there in the elephant house surrounded by all 
those pachyderms? “Richard” is really “Ja¬ 
cob” (Yakob, to give him the Dutch pronuncia¬ 
tion) and this rose-crested cockatoo has a 
history as interesting as his personality. 

Jacob was obtained by Dr. and Mrs. Wil¬ 
liam M. Mann on the famed 1937 National 
Geographic Society-Smithsonian Institution 
Expedition to the Netherlands East Indies, 
and he was namedinhonor of Dr. Jacob Coen- 
raad, Dutch veterinarian and former director 
of the zoo in Siantar, Sumatra. Jacob was ac¬ 
tually bought on the island of Macassar. He 
was an adult bird at the time and, of course, 
spoke only Malay. His English vocabulary was 
acquired after he came to the National Zoo 
where he picked up his favorite phrase “Open 
the door, Richard,” the popular song and ex¬ 
pression of the ’40’s. 

Jacob’s 29 years in the Zoo may seem 
surprising until it is remembered that the 
parrots—as a group—are long-lived birds. 
In captivity the larger psittacines may reach 
upwards of 50 years, so we hope and expect 
that Jacob will be around for some time to 
come. 


Cockatoos differ from other parrots in 
having a head crest of long pointed feathers 
that can be raised and lowered at will. All 
are Australo-Malayan, and of the 16 or so 
kinds, the rose-crested is one of the largest, 
with a body length of 20 inches. The books 
say rose-crested cockatoos can become very 
tame and affectionate (Jacob is) and are some¬ 
times good talkers (Jacob is). They are also 
known for their beautiful colors (pure white 
with intense salmon-colored crest feathers), 
solemn appearance, slow dignified move¬ 
ments, powerful beak and “terrific voice,” 
And it’s Jacob’s terrific voice that really got 
him where he is today. 


Back in 1962, when work was about to be¬ 
gin on the bird house, Jacob was moved to 
temporary quarters in the antelope house 
along with all the other birds. But the only 
cage sturdy enough to withstand the attacks 
of his powerful beak was precariously near 
the telephone. Conversation was impossible, 
so another durable cage turned up, and there 
was all that wide open space in the elephant 
house. 


Jacob wasn’t really banished to the ele¬ 
phant house at all, for the large-mammal di¬ 
vision men truly wanted a bird; and this 
rose-crested cockatoo just filled the bill. 
There he can shout “Open the door, Richard” 
to his heart’s content, and get all sorts of 
attention as Star Avian Attraction of the 
building. Recently, when asked about taking 
Jacob home to the bird house, Kerry Muller 
said “There’s no reason in the world to move 
him. He gets superb care right where he is 
and they still want him.” 


So the next time you go to see the hippos, 
rhinos and giraffes, don’t miss Jacob, Don’t 
miss his delightful whisperings, either. Talk 
to him very softly, and chances are he’ll re¬ 
spond, sotto voce. It’s not usually under stand- 
able, maybe he still whispers in Malay, but 
it doesn’t matter. It will make you feel so 
good—as if he’s confiding just to you his most 
significant psittacine secrets. 


—Marion McCrane 
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OUR ARTIST 

Several people have asked for the name of 
the artist who is so modest that he did not 
sign the lovely sketch of Mohini which ap¬ 
peared on the first page of the summer issue 
of SPOTS & STRIPES, an enlargement of which 
is being distributed to Friends of the National 
Zoo. 

Merv Dameron is really a two-fisted ar¬ 
tist, painting with one hand and doing commer¬ 
cial art with the other. Born in Philadelphia, 
he was awarded at the age of twelve a full art 
scholarship which took him through Oaklane 
Country Day School and the Stella Elkins Ty¬ 
ler School of Fine Arts at Temple University. 
He holds the degrees of B. F„ A, and B.S. in 
Education. 

In 1950 he came to a Washington art stu¬ 
dio, where he remained until 1964, In that year 
he founded Potomac Designers, Ltd., his own 
graphic arts business. 

He said of his sketch of Mohini that it was 
a “labor of love”, for he devoted a great deal 
of time to stud 5 dng our tigress and developed 
a great affection for her. The drawing that 
he finally selected for the FONZ symbol—one 
sketch out of many that he made—shows her 
in her most regal and characteristic pose. 




TIGER TIE 

You have all seen ties that were especially 
woven for various organizations, such as 
Peter ScotPs Wild Waterfowl Trust, the Fauna 
Preservation Society, and the African Wild¬ 
life Society. There are ties made for mem¬ 
bers of the British Antarctic expeditions and 
for mountain-climbing clubs. One of the most 
exclusive is the tie showing the Hawaiian nene 
goose, to be worn only by people who have 
succeeded in breeding this rare fowl. While 
the “Old School” tie is a fine thing, the club 
ties are also interesting. 


Negotiations were started months ago to 
have a tie designed and manufactured for the 
Friends of the National Zoo. The design went 
back and forth at least three times before it 
finally met with everyone’s approval. What 
eventually materialized was a handsome dark 
blue tie, with small white tigers (less than an 
inch in length) woven into the “Terylene” poly¬ 
ester fabric. As an unanticipated bonus, the 
tiger has a pale blue eye! 

These ties will be sold only to Friends of 
the National Zoo and it is hoped that they will 
be seen in all the best circles in Washington. 
The Friends may buy them for their own use 
and also to give to particular friends. 

The price is $5.50 postpaid, and an order 
blank is enclosed. 




BOOK NOTES 

Tiger for Breakfast by Michel Peissel, 
author of The Lost World of Quintanaroo, is 
a stunning adventure story of a real-life ad¬ 
venturer—the famed Boris Lessanovitch of 
the Royal Hotel in Kathmandu. Although it is 
a biography of one of the most amazing men 
of contemporary life, it involves vivid des¬ 
cription of the little-known mountain kingdom 
of Nepal. There are too many accounts of 
Boris’ prowess as a big-game hunter to suit 
our conservation-minded members, but the 
stories of his life as a dancer with the Ballet 
Russe, as a refugee White Russian after the 
Revolution, his friendships with colorful Ma¬ 
harajahs of India, and finally his triumph in 
turning an old palace with no modern conven¬ 
iences into the Royal Hotel of Khatmandu make 
absorbing reading. There are accounts of his 
observations on tigers and elephants in the 
wild, and a description of a white leopard (un¬ 
fortunately, Boris shot it), with relevant re¬ 
marks on the white tigers of Rewa, whence 
came our own Mohini. Boris’ flat on the top 
floor of the Royal has autographed photo¬ 
graphs of everybody from Queen Elizabeth 
to Sir Edmund Hillary to Bob Hope. 
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No expedition to Mt. Everest since 1952 
has set out for the summit without taking ad¬ 
vantage of Boris’ counsel and friendship. It 
reads like a novel, but this reviewer, having 
recently returned from a stay at the Royal 
and having met Boris, can vouch for its au¬ 
thenticity. There really is such a person! 

(E. P, Dutton & Co. 1966. $5.95) 
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RETIRING 

There is a great deal more to running a 
Zoo than feeding the animals and cleaning 
their cages. And just about every aspect of 
administrative and operational services that 
support the NZP—personnel, mechanical 
shops, police, grounds, etc.—has known the 
direction of Travis E. Fauntleroy, Jr., dur¬ 
ing the past twenty years. On October 31st 
he is retiring as Assistant to the Director, 
and taking a position as Assistant Director 
of the Philadelphia Zoo. Long a familiar fig¬ 
ure on “Administration Hill,” he will be 
greatly missed, but Washington’s loss is 
Philadelphia’s gain. He will not be too far 
away, and we hope that he will return to visit 
us often. 

We wish Travis all the best in the new job! 


RECENT ARRIVALS 

New arrivals at the Zoo, acquired by pur¬ 
chase, exchange or as gifts, Include the fol¬ 
lowing: 


Crested entellus 

Slow lor is 

Drill 

Asiatic golden cat 

Racoon dog 

Coyote 

BIRTHS 


Sika deer 

Capuchin monkey 

Genet 

Brindled gnu 

Coatimundi 

Gerbil 


****** 


Zoo directors are called upon to answer 
some peculiar questions, A voice came over 
the telephone one day saying: “Please, sir, 
what is the difference between a Dali Lama 
and a Pantshen Lama?” 

The Director replied: “I’m sorry, but this 
is the Zoo. I suggest you call the nearest 
theological seminary.” 
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“Bung”, the National Zoo’s Komodo dragon, 
is the only one of these giant lizards in any 
American Zoo. (Smithsonian Photo) 



The National Zoological Park has one red 
wolf in its collection. Once widely distributed 
throughout the southern United States, the red 
wolf now occurs in greatly reduced numbers 
in only the most remote areas. (Smithsonian 
Photo) 



Editor: Lucile Q. Mann 
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